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Pajxting is a sort. of freemasonry, which has its mysteries 
and its' gradations. . Certain men of the world, from the mere 
influence of their love of art, have acq-iired a vague and 
rudimentary notion of it; have learnt a few proper names, 
and some historical facts, without . connexion and without 
continuation. They know j ust enough of it to make many 




mistakes ; but they are already in the first stage, for it is 
no small thing to speak of art, even with some blunder- 
ing. Others have multiplied and generalised their know- 
ledge.; they have attempted to form arbitrary inductions; 
.they have created for themselves a mode of seeing founded 
upon first impressions ; they have taken their temperament 
for a judge. These rank among amateurs ; their province is to 
Vol. III.— No. XV. ' 



throw a great light upon the aesthetic or historical parte which 
they have preferred to explore : .this is the second degree of 
initiation. Some, finally, have resolved to uiiite the pleasure 
"of the love of painting with the pleasure of making it aTstudy. 
They have dug deeply into the matter. By dint of seeing and 
comparing, by dint of sagacity, attention, and love, they- have 
found the cause of their emotions ; and in ascertaining thi 
by an analytic process, they, have discovered the great prin- 
ciples which compose .all the poetry of the art : these ' are of 
the highest grade. These, alone can appreciate Adrian Van 
Ostade, one .of the most profound masters, the most learned 
and the most..original who has existed since Rembrandt. • 
;.; Adrian Van Ostade belongs to that generation of painters 
who, in the seventeenth century, left Germany, their country, 
in order to settle, in. the Low Countries. Holland, peopled 
with amateurs, and filled with picture-galleries, was at this 
epoch a sort of Italy of «. the north, which attracted by turns 
Adrian and Isaac; Ostade, Backhuy sen, Lingelback, Gaspar 
Netscher, all originally from Germany Adrian was born at 
Lubeck,* in 16.10. We are ignorant of his family; and 

• Born at Lubeck, Adrian Van Ostade would be classed, legally 
and geographically speaking, among the painters of the German 
school, as well as the other artists whose names we have cited. 
It is well here, for the pretensions of some writers, such as Huber 
and Brulliot, that their nationality renders them little suspected. 
Deschamps eludes the question by comprising, without saying a 
word on the subject, Adrian Van Ostade in the generic title of his 
work—" The Lives of the Flemish, German, and Dutch Painters." 
Dargeuville himself is not undecided ; he classes the two Ostades 
with Albert Durer, and Holbein among the German painters; 
as he also ranks Pctilot, the famous miniature-painter on enamel, 
well known by his .portraits of the women of the court of 
Louis XIV., among the Swiss artists. Bartsch, on the contrary, 
preserving a prudent silence upon the question, as became a wUe 
German, describes the works of Ostade in his first volume of the 
Peintre graveur, consecrated to the Putch school. Amateurs have 
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scarcely anything is known of this skilful master, as of so 
many others. Who, then, was occupied at this time in col- 
lecting the materials for a history of painting? Strange, 
truly, that an art so charming has not found among so many 
admirers one serious, interesting historian, worthy of some 
attention. The life of Adrian Van Ostade only commences 
for us at the moment when we meet him at Haarlem, in the 
studio of Francois Hals, called Franck Hals. This was a 
bold, .vigorous painter, of lree manner, and strong colouring. 
He represented the Flemish traditions ; he even went beyond 
them, to such an extreme, that Vandyck. advisee), more wisdom 
and moderation. Adrian, on the contrary, was by his nature, 
and in spite of his origin, a true Hollander. He was so as 
much in his exterior physiognomy as in his genius. His 
grave appearance, the benevolence and simplicity of is coun- 
tenance, declared the purity of his soul and the regularity of 
his life; the precise arrangement of his pictures, and the 
precious finish of their execution, speak of the conscience of 
the artist, his scrupulous care, his patience. 

But why attempt a portrait of Van Ostade, after that which 
he has so marvellously painted of himself in the celebrated 
picture which is in the Louvre, where he is represented with 
his numerous children ? The genius of Holland is whollyihere, 
— family feeling, tranquillity of mind, interior life, rigid, and 
• simple. And here the method of the painter exactly corres- 
ponds to the thought of the picture. Ostade, his wife, and 
eight children, are here disposed in a large space softly lighted f 
the furniture of which consists solely of an avenue of columns ; 
the tone of the walls is of a fine gray, mingling a little with 
the green, which serves as a basis to the harmony of the 
picture. Upon this agreeable tint stand put the white necks 
and black vestments of all the members of the family. The 
girls and the boys, the youngest about tight years of age, 
have the flat features, the rounded nose, the projecting chin, 
and the sharp eye. They resemble their parents, as becomes 
well-bom children, and are equally remarkable for the uni- 
formity of their ugliness and of their costume. All the heads 
are uncovered, with the exception of that of Van Ostade, the 
father, who wears his hat as" the king of this race, upon whom 
he looks with paternal regard. : The house is neat and simple, 
nothing is seen upon the waxed inlaid floor but two or three 
flowers, fallen perhaps from the bouquet which the children 
have come to offer to their father ; for by the expressions of the 
faces, the Sunday dresses and correct deportment, it may be 
imagined that it is a fete day with the family, a domestic and 
friendly fete. The drawing is sober, the light softened. There 
is no coquetry in thechoiceof the tones ; scarcely is the mono- 
tony of the black drapery interrupted here and there by 
tobacco- coloured petticoats, or by trowsers of a hazel tone ; 
the contrast of the black and white at first appears abrupt, 
but it is conceived on a scale so skilfully tempered, that it 
enlivens the picture without being glaring, and arrests the 
attention without offending the eye. It is a charming composi- 
tion, which breathes tranquil emotion, the peaceful felicity of 
a united family, from the" father who holds in his hand that 
of his wife, to the youngest child, who offers cherries to its 
little sister ! 

As soon as the very name of Van Ostade is mentioned, 
it brings some masterpiece to memory. Before he had arrived 
at this degree of perfection, the young Adrian had long 
worked with his master Hals. Wise and industrious, he was 
not seduced, as many others have been, by the love of travel. 
Italy, whose name alone then excited the artists of all Lations, 
as formerly the name of Jerusalem had fascinated whole 
- nations, Italy had seen only Rembrandt. In the studio of 
Franck Hals, Ostade formed a friendship with Brauwer, who 
was also called Adrian, and who had already, without being 
aware of it, sufficient talent to be made by his master the 

cut short all these uncertainties, aud, without regard to questions 
which concern the arff less than the custom-house, they have 
declared the two Ostades, Backhuysen, Lingelback, Gaspard 
Netscher, -and some others, to be Dutch in style and talent ; and 
in the fulness of their assumed authority have classed these eminent 
artists among the painters of that school. 



subject of what is now called an exploitation — a new word to 
express a very old thing. 

Franck Hals was avaricious, and his wife so well seconded his 
views, that the unhappy Brauwer, who was retained in prison, 
worked on his master's account, painted charming pictures, 
and received scarcely sufficient food. Ostade, who witnessed 
this shameful treatment, showed Brauwer that he was suffi- 
ciently skilful as a painter, and advised him to take flight. 
Brauwer followed this advice and fled — by the door of 
celebrity. % Leaving, in his turn, the studio of Hals, Adrian 
Van Ostade devoted some time to discover his own style. 
First he attempted to imitate Rembrandt, to whom Francois 
Hals occasionally bore some resemblance, * but in the triviality 
of this great master — we speak of Rembrandt — there was a 
sublimity, an incomparable poetry, far beyond the humble 
genius of Van Ostade. He then turned to Teniers, whose 
nature and talents he better comprehended, and who, besides, 
although of the same age as Ostade, had. preceded him in 
painting village scenery. Brauwer, who had become a master, 
found his old comrade in the midst of these perplexities ; and 
quickly proved to him that Rembrandt was inimitable, and 
that, after all, the name^of Ostade was worth as much as 
Teniers'. The friend of Brauwer then resolutely took his 
own stand, although he sf-ill retained something of his first 
tendencies. In abandoning Teniers and Rembrandt he pre- 
served the impression he had received from the genius of the 
two masters, and became what Adrian Van Ostade is to us, a 
familiar Rembrandt and a serious Teniers. 

The large and fine city of Haarlem, which holds the second 
niace among the cities of Holland, offered to Van Ostade all 
that could please his taste for comfort, regularity, and em- 
ployment. At some distance he could find in the large 
villages of Hemstedt, Sparenwow, or Tetrode, studies of the 
rustic manners of which he so often reproduced the picture. 
The beer of Haarlem was in great repute throughout all 
Friesland and the country of Drente ; the drinkers and the 
smokers, the other models so familiar to the pencil of Ostade, 
would not, therefore, be wanting. Besides, he had early 
married a daughter of the great marine painter Van Goyen, 
and we have already seen that his family increased rapidly 
enough to oblige him to lead a. laborious and sedentary life. 
Ostade was one of jbhpse philosophers who care to hold bu$ 
little place in the world, and to change it rarely, . Nothing 
less than the rumour of neighbouring wars could have decided 
our peaceful artist to leave his residence and his. habits, and 
return to Lubeck, his native city. "He passed through 
Amsterdam," says the historian Houbraken, "intending to 
go to Lubeck ; but an amateur named Constantino Sennepart 
induced him, fry his fair words, to remain with him. He 
pointed but to him the advantages of residing in so consider- 
able a city, where his works were esteemed, and where he 
would find numerous purchasers who could afford to pay him 
well. It was about the year 1662 that he arrived at Amster- 
dam. He commenced a great number of designs, which were 
purchased by M. Jonas Witzer, with some by Battern, for 
1,300 florins. f 

At the period when .Van Ostade settled in Amsterdam, this 
rich and fine city was filled with amateurs, and the most 
celebrated painters flourished there. There was not a class oi 
Dutch society, not a variety of the Batavian race, not a single 
condition, which had not in Amsterdam its chosen . painter. 
Lingelbach there displayed his lively. fairs, his hunting,-pieces 
in the style of Wouvermans, and his charming sea-ports. The 

* There is in the gallery of Cardinal Fesch a superb portrait of 
Francis Hals, which was long attributed to Rembrandt, as we 
learn from the learned author of the catalogue of this famous gal- 
lery, M. George. 

f Arnold Houbraken, La Vie des Peintres des Pays-Bos. Die 
Groute Schouburgh der nede. Idnlsche konstschildcrs en ''scltilderessen, 
Amsterdam, 1718. The invasion of Holland by Louis XtV. 
having taken place in 1672, it is possible there maybe'a mistake 
in the figures 1662, given by Houbraken, and repeated by Des- 
champs. In this case, it would have been the rumour of the 
invasion which decided Van Ostade to return to Lubeck. 
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citizens went to Gerard Douw for small and delicately finished 
portraits, and to Abraham Van Tempel for those noble full- 
length portraits worthy of Yandyck, brilliant with flesh colour- 
ing and satin. Gabriel Metzu represented the wealthy interiors 
of Holland, ladies at the toilet or the harpsichord, young 
gallants "writing love-letters or practising the graces in the 
drawing-room, or, better still, pretty waiting-maids pouring 
water for their mistresses' from a silver ewer. Adrian Brauwer 
was the painter of alehouse brawls, of libertines, of gamesters, 
and of drunkards. Paul Potter was privileged to wander with 
his shepherds and their flocks. Finally, the old Rembrandt, 
in the depths of his mysterious studio, reigned over the crowd 
of amateurs, impressing his genius upon them, and exciting 
their admiration. In the midst of all these great ' artists, 
Adrian Yan Ostade came to seek his place, and found it. He 
did in protestant Holland what Teniers had done in catholic 
Flanders. And, without carrying this idea too far, it appears 
certain that the diversity of the two nations, so apparent to 
him who had come frOm Antwerp to Amsterdam, is very 
evident in the difference between the two masters. It is only 
necessary to have seen the Low Countries, to be struck with 
the sudden change as we pass from Belgium to Holland. The" 
farmer of the neighbourhood of Jtechlin does not in the least 
resemble the Dutch peasant, Hie fair of Glanders is full of 
joy and clatter ; the rural fetes, In the neighbouring countries 
of Haarlem and Amsterdam, are less noisy arid more dignified. 
There the rustic smokes and laughs, gets drunk and sings, 
and gives expression to- his joy in vulgar sallies ; here he 
remains serious, meditative, at least in appearance, and even 
taciturn ; he drinks conscientiously and in silence. But 
who knows what he absorbs, what liquor he swallows ? 
In this respect Yan Ostade, in painting reality, expresses 
the grotesque ideal of Rabelais, and the debouches of his 
fancy. In the inn, as well as in the interior of their cottages, 
the peasants of Ostade display the pleasures of drinking in 
frightful proportions. Men and women hold enormous fan- 
tastic glasses ; the servants ascending and descending "the 
cellar stairs can hardly supply these imitators of Gargantua. 
" A butler should have a hundred hands, as Briareus had," 
said the curate of Mendon, "for this incessant- pouring." And 
truly we see it on looking at these red faces, these eager eyes, 
these enormous mouths, which, finding the glasses too small, 
though broad and deep as wells, seize the pot itself, and drain 
it to the bottom. A century before, Rabelais, in his artistically 
coloured style, had painted the models of Yan Ostade — those . 
drinkers with diapered nose spangled with purple blotches, 
enamelled, embroidered with gules, " of which race few loved 
2)tisan,* but all were lovers of strong September." Ah! 
these lovers of " strong September," Yan Ostade has made 
portraits of them, and so true to life, that his compositions 
would well adorn a Dutch edition of Rabelais, in that part of 
the book where Gargantua feasts brother Jean des Entbmmeures, 
and cries, "How good is God, who has given us this good 
wine !" 

It is not known whether Yan Ostade took lessons of Rem- 
brandt; but it is certain that he yielded to the influence of 
this great master, and that he adopted his chiaro-oscuro, 
especially when he painted interiors. With Rembrandt, light 
has a dramatic effect, his shadows are imposing and awful, as 
if inhabited by phantoms. If he throws a fantastic ray in the 
obscure abode of a recluse, it' speaks to our imagination, and 
we perceive unknown poetry hidden in this mysterious mar- 
riage of the day and the night. The simple Ostade did not 
rise to the conception of these poems of light ; but he bor- 
rowed of Rembrandt his gradually receding lights, those 
marvellous gradations which give transparency to shadow, 
interesting the eye and even delighting the thought. This single 
. ray of light introduced into the cottages of the poor, through 
\ the lozenged casement, frequently falls only upon subjects and 
obj ects most strikingly trivial. The heroic gleam of Rembrandt 
falls with Yan Ostade only upon prose, misery, and ugliness ; 

* Ptisan is a medical drink made of barley, boiled down with 
raisins and liquorice. 



it, nevertheless, adds a serious interest to the humble person- 
ages whom he represents. Observe "The Rustic Household" f 
(p. 192). While the children are playing with the house dog, 
their little sister, holding by the knee of her mother, stretches 
her hands towards a toy which she wishes to have. The father 
• and elder son look with delight upon this simple action : this 
is all the plot of " The Rustic Household." But even this sim- 
plicity is charming. We would not wish to leave this cottage 
without going over its numerous details, without counting the 
utensils scattered- abou* in the most picturesque disorder. 
We look with interest upon the wicker cradle from which the 
child has just been taken ; the half- cleared table with the old- 
fashioned pitcher chequered with blue. stripes; here the grand- 
mother's wheel, there, in the embrasure of the window, the 
cage with canaries ; against the wall some glasses and plates 
stand upon a wretched plank in forth of a dresser ; higher up, 
hanging from the beams of the ruined celling, the basket full 
of straw in which the fowls are carried to market ; here and 
there some clothes drying upon the line or upon the wooden 
balustrade which leads to the loft; hot forgetting the barrel 
of beer which completes the provision* of the family, nor 
the engraving fixed upon the wall j $libwiiig that the idea 
of art is. not absent even froth this miserable cottage 
Well; it is the chiaro-oscuro es£Gcialljf, Which gives to this 
humble scene its principal value. The* lignt enters freely 
through the large casement, but it is softy w&rm, and caress- 
ing ; it leaves a great part of. the picture in the repose of 
shadow, and falls only on the pitiiicipal objects. From the 
window to the cradle the ray meets all tM figures, including 
the dog, who is also of the family ; each of them stands out with 
vigour and clearness. Then follow the details of the furniture, 
which the light distinguishes according to their degree of 
importance in the mind of the painter ; that is, as they may 
serve for effect by throwing back the light, or contribute to the 
general harmony of colour, by the happy distribution of their 
tone. - ' ' ■ 

In contemplating these interiors, where we breathe domestic 
peace and simple happiness, we may Judge or the character of 
Yan Ostade and his private life. He has Jteiiited himself here, 
father than in smoky alehouses, where neither his tastes nor 
his genius could penetrate. The history of art offers more- 
than one example of the contradiction between the. style and 
tastes of a painter. We have seen that Teniers lived as a 
gentleman in the castle of Trois-ioufs, arid had nothing in 
common with the habits and feelings ot the subjects of his 
pictures. Adrian Yan Ostade was neither a drunkard nor a 
gamester. While his friend Brauwer, Hvlitg in the midst of 
his vulgar models, spoke their language. d£$nk their wine, 
and shared their drunkenness, Yah Oataae himself preserved 
the dignity and gravity of his mariners. If.ne occasionally 
painted the Same subjects as Brauwer, it was doubtless to 
satisfy the demand of purchasers, or from caprice and as an 
exception. We easily recognise, on looking closely at the 
picture painted by Ostade, called " Pleasure interrupted," 
(which was engraved in the last century by r. David, and the 
print dedicated to Yoltaire !) that the angry players in vain 
draw their knife and frown their passion;* we. feel that the 
peaceful talent of Yan Ostade, has not sufficient violence of 
gesture or ferocious expression in the drunken figures, and 
that he must leave to Brauwer the representation of these 
brutal struggles, where the drinkers slay each other amid the 
cries of the servant, and mingle their blood with their wine. 

A simple and profound observer, a perfect painter, an 
harmonious colourist in the originality of his tints, Adrian 
Yan Ostade was never more admirable than in his rural 
pictures. There he combines his charms and places them in 
a true light. Under the arbour of hops, before the village inn, 
behold the strolling singer, who scrapes upon his shrill violin 

f An engraving of this exquisitely finished picture was exhi- 
bited at the Salon of 1849, and the jury decreed a gold medal 
to its author, M. Adrian Lorveille. The original painting is 
now in London, in the valuable collection of Mr. Holferd, 
Russell-square. - 
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a gay strain from his collection. To cover his lank and 
withered body he has borrowed the tinsel of a comedy lord; 
a cook's feather in his nether button -hole waves in the wind. 
Near him a little boy, seen from behind, standing as proudly 
as a primo uomo upon the boards of a great theatre, seems to 
accompany him upon an instrument, though we cannot see it. 
The countenance of the singer — sharp, mocking, merry, and 
almost impudent — leaves no doubt as to the nature of the words 
which he utters : he carries to the village the ways of the 
town"; he has just uttered a vulgar iest, and lends to the 



picture, playing with a dog. Within stands the hostess, grave 
. and modest ; her serious countenance forbids a laugh, and 
behind her two men are listening, partly concealed in the 
half-tint — one would smile, but disdainfully ; the other, with- 
out standing on ceremony, enjoys it heartily and freely, and 
. freely yields himself to a half- stupid admiration. 

Is not this truly a little scene of rustic comedy, of comedy 
of manners, full of free gaiety ? Has not the most learned 
analysis of human sentiments dictated the details of a com- 
position where unity of effect rules variety of expression r 




A PAINTER IN HIS STUDIO. — FROM A PAINTING BY ADRIAN VAN 08TADE. 



formality of his features the mimicry of his profession. The 
varied expression of the. personages is rendered with rare 
truth and skill. First, there is the jolly fellow in a fit of 
laughter sliding from the stone bench on which he sits. Two 
children are seated by his side ; one appears scarcely to com- 
prehend what he sees, while the other, about the age of the 
boy who accompanies the singer, with open eyes profoundly 
admires the precocious talents of the young artist. Further 
off a little girl holds by the hand a young frightened infant 
while the last of the family sits on the ground in front of the 



And what idea may we not form of this masterpiece, if we 
remember what the pencil of the colourist has added to charm 
the eye by the harmony of his tints and the disposition of the 
light! " The place of the scene," says a clever critic,* "is 
shaded by a tree, and by the bushy stalks of the hops 
climbing over the poles. The light introduced through the 

* Musde Robillard. This picture, painted on wood, was in the 
Mus^e Francais in the time of the empire ; it was taken back in 
1815. 
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branches strikes vividly upon the wall in the centre of the 
picture, and spreads over it in delightful gradation. The 
general tone is clear ; the transparent foliage throws upon all . 
the objects a greenish reflection which mingles softly with the 
strong colours. This greenish tint, which was familiar to 
Van Ostade, has become here, as in many of his works, a great 
beauty, on account of the foliage over which it is spread, and the 
strong light which animates the picture. The wal),' the door, 
and the ground, offer a true colour, lively tones, fine half-tints, 
and careful details. We see here the perfection of art, so far as 
this kind of painting is concerned." 



pressed by exterior objects, should be able to draw upon 
copper the passing scenes whjch strike them. For example, 
a ray of. sun-light, passing between two clouds, falls by 
chance upon the hump-backed violin player, who. stops at 
the door of the inn ;* or upon a baker who cries his hot breadjf 
or rather upon a group of grotesque beggars in great hats ; 
here is a picture complete, but without the delay of painting, 
the artist vividly traces his impressions upon the varnish, he 
takes notes with his graver as the poet takes his with the 
pencil, and it afterwards happens, that this rapid sketch in- 
terests us so much the more, inasmuch as he has here expressed 




THE HUMP-BACXED FIDDLER. — FROM A. PAINTING BV ADRIAN VAN OSTADE. 



How many things could we not add h,ere respecting the 
effect of the picture, the idea, the original order of the design, 
— in a word, the sentiment of the whole. What proves that 
transparency of colouring, is not with Yan Ostade the only 
merit of his works, and that this time the colourist is, so to 
speak, above the market, is the inestimable value of the prints 
engraved from his pictures, especially those which he etched 
himself, and in which, notwithstanding, we find his pecu- 
liar defects — careless handling, and occasionally a feeble 
design. Like almost all Dutch painters, Ostade was an 
engraver. It is necessary that artists, who are easily im- 



with more freedom and vigour the impression received. The 
etching of Van Ostade is distinguished by great sobriety of 

* This print, which we have engraved above, is numbered 44 in 
the catalogue of Bartsch. 

f Gersaint, in one of his precious catalogues, explains the local 
custom represented in the picture of Ostade which bears this title : 
" The Baker who trumpets his hot Bread." " It is a custom in 
the Low Countries," says this amateur, " often to eat hot bread, in 
which they put some butter ; but almost always on Saturday 
evening among the citizens. This day is generally devoted to 
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workmanship. The white of the paper here performs an. 
important part. Not a line is without purpose, not a hatching 
which is not there to give expression tothe features, to arrange 
a fold of the drapery, of to indicate a movement. The parts 
of light and shade are neatly cut, and when the half- tints are 
multiplied it is entirely exceptional. The print called "A 
Painter in his Studio'' is an example of this. For the rest, 
Yan Ostade is, in his own style, what Berghem is in his : he 
understands picturesque forms best, he gives character to the 
slightest details ; in truth, he lends unknown grace to the 
falling boards of a damp, green, rotten pent-house. An old 
roof where grass is growing, an ancient casement w indow, the 
remains of an old basket, and even the lizard on the wall — all 
•with Ostade are invested with charms, attracts notice, and, as 
amateurs say, are full of ragout. 

^dam Bartsch reckons fifty etchings of Adrian Yan 
Ostade, not including a doubtful piece.* If we now reckon 
the precious, highly- finished pictures which "we see from his 
hand in the galleries of Europe — so many interiors, alehouses,, 
fetes under the vine arbour, as well as the portraits by this 
master., for he executed some superior ones— we shall see that 
the life of Ostade was that of an artist of great industry and 
extent. It is even curious to notice the kind of moral seclusion 
in which nearly all the great painters of Holland lived. It is 
said that they carried with them a sort of atmosphere, im- 
pervious to rumours and events from without. In their pictures 
we seek in vain for any trace of the great facts of contem- 
poraneous history. The youth of Rembrandt and that of Yan 
Ostade was spent in the midst of the disasters of the Thirty 
Years' War; and the former remained all his life wrapped 
up in an exalted dignity, most foreign to the outer world ; 
from the depths of his cavern where he painted his philo- 
sophers in meditation, he heard not Count Mansfeld's cavalry 
passing. The other, more troubled by the war since he fled 
from it, did not once regard the soldiers who defiled under 
his windows, did not go out of his rustic inns, or his silent 
smoking- houses. 

If by history we understand a picture of the movements 
of nations, the recital of their quarrels with foreigners, of their 
negotiations, and of their battles the works of Dutch masterSj 
and particularly those of Yan, Ostade, have nothing historical. 
But on the other hand, how they show us the interior of 
things, how clearly these little canvases, these vivid etchings 
tell us the other histOry, that of the feelings, the habits and 
the manners of the nation ! How they assist us to penetrate 
into the inner life and thoughts ! No part of the Dutch 
character has been more clearly expressed. Let us, for exam- 
ple, turn our attention to the celebrated picture by Adrian 
Van Ostade, which they call the "Inconveniences of Play ;"f 

cleaning the house ; and as it is supposed that the servant is 
occupied all day in this work, and that she has not time to prepare 
the evening meal, they aire content with hot bread and butter, 
which is quickly prepared ; therefore, at a certain hour, the bakers 
of each quarter announce by a trumpet that their . batch is ready 
for distribution, and each then hastens to make provision." 
— " Catalogue raisonne des differents effets curieux et rares 
contenus dans le cabinet de feu M. de la Roque, par E. F. Ger- 
saint. Paris, 1745." 

* The catalogue of Rigal (pp. 277, 278), speaks also of two other 
' prints attributed to Ostade, one - of which is marked with the 
letters "A. 0. S." The safest course is to refer it to Bartsch. 
The- work of Adrian Yan Ostade is usually accompanied by u 
portrait of the painter, engraved by J. Gole, after Coneville 
Dusari, and a 'copper plate, upon which is engraved this title : 
VW'erck complett van den vermaardc scldlder Adrian Van Ostade, a'.les 
door Iieihselfs geinvadeert en ydest:" the complete works of Adrian * 
Yan Ostade, the celebrated painter, designed and engraved by 
himself,. This work thus complete, in proofs, from worn-out 
plates, would scarcely be worth £6; but a work composed of 
first proofs, which they call proofs de remarqucs, would not be 
worth less.than £600. or £800. " 

f This, picture was in the Musee Napoleon in the time of the 
empire.' It was retaken in 1815. 



a board serves for a table, two men are playing at cards. One 
of them, a bad player no doubt, and, alas ! always having 
the contrary chance, is out of humour, and throws the cards 
upon the ground. The other rises indignantly, and with his 
hand resting upon the edge of the board, leans towards his 
companion, and sharply reproaches him for his bad faith. 
Evidently a violent quarrel is about to follow this contest, as 
yet peaceful. Every one around the players is watching their 
quarrel. A woman, whose glass and pot of beer stood upon 
the board, hastily removes the precious objects ; a smoker has 
taken his pipe from his mouth, and looks' gravely upon the 
scene ; the violin player, whose bow mechanically continues 
the air already commenced, is looking at nothing but the two 
actors of the drama which is preparing. A critic is astonished 
that this work should be known by the name that we have 
quoted. Everything in the scene seems to breathe a peace 
which would not be troubled by the trifling altercation which 
has taken place between the two players. No doubt there is 
profound peace under this fine green foliage, the violin of the 
fiddler rejoices the ears of the tranquil drinkers and the ecsta.ic 
smokers. Nevertheless, in a corner of this picture, a man is 
standing with flashing eye, clenched fingers, and hat over his 
eyes. In rising, he has violently thrown down the bench on 
which he was sitting. The struggle has not yet commenced, 
but it is inevitable. And it is precisely in having chosen this 
moment when peace still continues, that Yan Ostade has shown 
himself the ingenious and profound observer. In a French 
tavern the bottles would have flown about without any expla- 
nation. But the Dutch painter has been able to represent a 
man highly irritated surrounded by people who are inte- 
rested in his emotion, and whose physiognomy, notwithstand- 
ing, is placid, because this slowness to throw off his habitual 
calm is natural to the Hollander. There is a very considera- 
ble interval between the moment when he is moved and that 
in which he allows it to appear. Sober in movements as in 
words, he speaks fewer words, and makes fewer gestures 
in the course of a whole year than a Parisian in one day. 
We may mention, while on this subject, that in Haarlem, 
just by the city . of Yan Ostade, two masons were one day 
seen pulling a rope in order to raise a large stone. Presently 
the two men, exhausted by the enormous weight, found they 
had not sufficient strength to raise the stone to the required 
height. The stone remaining suspended a few feet from the 
ground, the two masons turned towards the passers-b.y, show- 
ing them by a look that they needed assistance. Immediately 
two or three men advanced from among the people without 
speaking, assisted the masons, who spoke not a word to them, 
and then withdrew, still preserving the silence. As the task 
was long, several persons succeeded them, still without a 
single word having been exchanged, . and without a single 
gesture having been made, beyond the movements by the 
manoeuvre. 

At all times amateurs have recognised in the works of Adrian 
Yan Ostade two perfectly distinct styles : % one which is a 
little that of Francois, Hals, that is, a bold, free, and decided 
manner; the other soft and nne, resembling a painting on 
enamel, .not, however, what is depreciatingly called the por- 
celain style. There is in the Louvre a celebrated specimen jof 
this — the picture of " The Schoolmaster." Although fineness 
of execution in small works is a law in painting, and there is a 
law as imperative requiring bold execution in large works, it 
cannot be denied that Yan Ostade here deviated in practice 
from what his master had taught him, and he himself practised 
With such success on other occasions. We need only notice as 
examples the portraits of small dimensions, which, without 
speaking of the character and expression of the heads, are 
marvels of touch.' The pencil is there managed with circum- 
spect and abundant freedom, the folds of the skin are sharply 
defined without* roughness, the details are marked without 
any reserve, and in a head where nothing is wanting the whole 
dominates, nevertheless, to that degree that this head may 

% See what Hagedorn says in his " Lettrc a un amateur depeinture } 
avec des eclmrcissemaits hhtoriqucs." Dresde, 1775. 
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serve as a lesson to a painter who executes large portraits. 
It is not, then, easy to conceive why Yan Ostade has occasion- 
ally thrown himself into the manner of which we speak, and 
why he should even go so far as to polish his painting with 
processes of his own invention, as is thought by M. Paillot de 
Montabert :* — " I suspect that Yan Ostade, who represented 
' The Fish-market ' which is seen in the Museum of Paris, and 
in which we perceive upon the tables various kinds of fish, 
arranged in order one above the other ; I suspect, I say, that 
he obtained this transparency from colours ground with oil 
alone, and laid on with particular art, an art which consisted 
not only in the touch, but in a certain polish which resembles 
the effect that block marble receives from the burnisher, 
which renders it brilliant and as clear of tarnish as it was at 
first. The custom of rubbing a painting to polish it has been 
noticed by several Flemish writers." 

However that may be, the touch of Yan Ostade, whether 
deeply marked or softened, firm or smooth, was always obe- 
dient to the will of the painter when he wished to display one 
of the most precious qualities of his art — expression. How 
j lany times, in going over the gallery of the Louvre, have we 
i ot been arrested and powerfully retained by the little picture oi* 
Adrian's which represents a Dutch merchant reading a letter. 
The man seems so attentive that in turn he compels our 
attention. But what is contained in this letter which he holds 
in his hands, and devours with his eyes ? "What, in our simple 
imaginings, have we not read there ? No doubt, he is the rich 
• "owner of a privateer, who has received news from a distant 
country. The letter which interests him so deeply relates 
the unforeseen adventures which have happened to his ship, 
perhaps inauspicious, but the immovable Dutchman reads 
this serious correspondence with apparent calmness. Sensibi- 
lity in this Batavian is latent, it has not wrinkled his fore- 
head, marked his cheeks, nor weakened his. eyes; the ex- 
pression of it leaves him not less tranquil and vigorous. Also, 
in spite of the vulgarity of the features, the countenance of 
this model interests us : it is elevated by the manly lines 
which the pencil has so vividly marked, it is ennobled by the 
philosophic character which distinguishes it, and, in a word, 
by the presence, of thought. In this the master is seen-. 

Adrian Yan Ostade died at Amsterdam in 1685, at the age 
of seventy-five years. He had his brother Isaac for a pupil, 
one of the most astonishing landscape' painters that ever 
existed. If so many writers have declared him very inferior to 
his master, it is, because they have found it more con- 
venient to copy the four lines devoted by Deschamps to Isaac 
Ostade, than to go to see his landscapes, full of golden mist 
and rustic poetry. CorneilleDusart, Corneille Bega, and David 
Ryckaert, the younger, were also the pupils or the imitators of 
Adrian. Like him, their subjects were the conversations of 
the peasantry, the interior of their houses, their simple 
pleasures, their artless emotions, their quarrels. Some have 
often been pleased to compare Ostade with Teniers, and we 
acknowledge the justice of the parallel which has been drawn 
by the good Deschamps, to whom we must now and then 
render justice — a parallel which has been developed, continued, 
and completed with skill by Emeric David. Teniers, say they, 
grouped his figures better, and knew better than Ostade how 
to dispose his plans. In fact, the latter sometimes placed the 
point of light so high that. the apartments appeared odd, 
and would have been ridiculous if he had not known how 
to fill up the vacancy by details which interrupted the 
large spaces. The colouring of Teniers is clear, bright, 
silvery, and altogether very varied; that of Ostade, with 
the same [transparency, is vigorous, warm, and often florid. f 
The one -has -a light, vivid, and spirited touch; the other is 
sustained, flowing, and soft. The one manages the light, in 
order to soften it, bringing it across the thick bushes, or 
allows it to glide into the cottage of the poor only through 
. the climbing plants with which the window is shaded ; he 

* "Traite complct de la Peinture," tome 8. Paris, Bossange, 
1829 ; p. 234. 

t Musee Robillard, tome 2. 



charms us, in fact, by mysterious and striking effects. The 
other, on the contrary, places f his figures in open air, and 
without expressive shadow, without betraying his -learned 
combinations, he gives to his picture the tone, the interest of 
life. In imitating nature Teniers represents her amiable, 
smiling, and especially admirable for her variety. If he 
paints a rustic fete, we recognise in the games of the peasants, 
in their joy, in their anger, in their quarrels, the diversity of 
their characters. Each state, each age, has its manners. By 
the side of a stupid drunkard are shown persons . who. adorn 
the fete by the dignity of their attitude ahd^th^VbearMg. 
Yah Ostade, contracting the circle of hi§ models^hoG^e^^^r 
the figure and' the actions of the peasantef^Hf Holi^^. 
from the most ignoble and the most grotesqti^|^atii&infe 
and manners offer. "A satirical author," said^M^VEiaeric 
David, " Ostade makes his personages ugly, in btdfer to Tender 
them more plea sing -and moje ridiculoiig. " ., The * jitter* Seriti- 
ment appears wanting injustice. It is for the jelter -Tfeniers 
to ridicule his world. No, the kindly Ostade should* not be 
transformed into a satirical : author. • The painter** of -.-•-dull 
cottages and of peaceful smoking-houses, -'lii£8- : d£tt : 'ixitfde!^hi8 
peasants, his poor and his silent smokers/ ti§l^lri : 6fSL^f, to 
please ; he has not mocked his models, he has coipiedfthem 
seriously ; and under the rags which cover theltf^in-.thelipro- 
found misery into which they are plunged, he lia^^arfyetiines 
made us feel the presence of the stiiil. ^enierg%as>s*o1ight 
the comic, Ostade has perhaps found it, but withp^t^ knowing 
it. He placed himself at his whidow framed with ^horiey- 
suckle, and saw human comedy pass by. ,If yg&Mosire/to 
hear drinking songs and indulge in a roar of vulgar laughter, 
enter, without cerembny, the alehouse of teMfcrs.;.' oiit- if 
you prefer to mingle with the poor villagers^ and^m 'snidking 
round the hearth forget, as they dcj, the labours, thehardsiiips 
or* life, go see that little picture bjr Adrian,- whush, represents 
the entrance to the village inn. IJpon the wall>hangs^a^bill 
where the pairiter has written these words :— 'Mouse ^to' be 
sold : apply to Yan Ostade." >J? y*- :• 

The work of Adrian Van Ostade holds an imffi^airtr jlace - 
in the portfolios of amateurs. It is composed 6fi fifty, prints. 
The best, according to Bartsch, are <e The >Hurdy» Grurdy 
Player," " the Family," " The B am," u TW Father of the 
Family," and "The Quack," all very superior to No. 16y Which 
has for its title " the t)oU demanded." • > '<'-'.. 

The art of well detaching the figures is particularly seen ;in 
"The Quack," " the Dance at the Inn" (p. 10 ; 7^. T and"*The ' 
Luncheon." "The School" and " the Sirig^" -may.: be 
noticed as the least successful engravings of the Duster; . 

The pictures of Adrian Yan Ostade are rarely? to% be met 
with among- amateurs, they are nearly alt in rriT&eums or in 
very rich private galleries. •■'■ - 

The Louvre reckons ho less than seven of the finfest. -r " The 
Schoolmaster," "The Family of the Painter *^and ''the 
Fish Market," are true masterpieces. V- :-. '* -'.- 

In the Museum of Munich are five pictures ^y; Ostade.- 
" A Still Life, with vases, fruit, fish, and a dead ?eoW:" \^A 
Dutch Inn," where peasants are > fighting, and #heir- wives, 
modern Sabines, come to separate them. The --three others 
represent drinkers and young villager^ j> feliafming composi- 
tions of feeling and method. 

In the Dresden Museum are five pictures by Ostade, besides 
two copies of this master. It is not uncommon tb meet 
acknowledged copies of the great masters in the Museums 
of the North. Is it not the finest homage ihat can be 
rendered to the talent of these painters when. we cannot 
procure the originals ? 

The Muse'e Boyal of Berlin only possesses a single Ostade; 
it represents an old woman under a vine -arbour, believe'd to 
be the mother of Ostade. 

The Hermitage at St. Petersburgh contains no less than 
twenty works of Ostade, among which a series of " The Five 
Senses," and some charming interior scenes. 

The heirs of Sir Robert Peel possess, in their collection in 
London, "An Jtlchymist," by Adrian Yan Ostade. The 
execution of this picture is of rare perfection, and Waagen 
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says, in his "Voyage Artistique en Angleterre," that this the preceding, from the Braamcamp collection, represents 

work cost at least 800 guineas. " Three Peasants drinking, smoking, and playing, round a 

In the Bridgewater Gallery there is "A Game at Back- Table." 

gammon," by Adrian Van Ostade, played by two peasants. In the collection of Mr. T. Hope, a picture by Ostade 

In the collection of Lord Ashburton there is, by the same represents "An old Peasant "Woman leaning against an open 

master, "A View of the Village," ornamented with thirteen door, talking to a Boy." 




HIE RVSIIC HOUSEHOLD. FR'jM A PAINTING BY A DIM AX VAN OSTADE. 



figures, a cart drawn by a white horse, some pigs and poultry ; 
dated 1676. This charming little picture was formerly the 
ornament of the Blondel de Gagny, Trouard, Praslin, and 
Solirene collections. There is another, representing " A Man 
and a Woman at a Table," and a third, which came, as well as 



Among the pictures composing the collection of Mr. Beck- 
ford, in London, is a fine picture by Oatade, representing "Six 
Peasants round a Table." This picture was sold for 400 
guineas, at the sale of M. Delahante. 

In the gallery of the Marquis of Bute, at Luton House, 
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there is a small picture by Ostade ; it represents " A Man of eyes ; in the second impression a lower bonnet nearly touches 
Law in his study, reading a Manuscript." the eyes. 

There are in the Royal Museum of Madrid some little " A Family of Peasants at table saying grace. 1647. 




_i.ifr.3s ;, -,-:,-. 



THE DUTCK SMOKING-ROOM. — PROM A PAINTING BY ADRIAN VAN OSTADE. 



pictures by Ostade, full of spirit and gaiety ; they are interiors 

of cottages. 

" The following are his most esteemed prints :— 

'•The Painter seated at his Easel. The first impressions 

of this plate are with the high cap considerably above the 



" An Assemblage cf Peasants, occupied in killing a Pig ; a 
night-piece, produchjg a fine effect of the chiaro oscuro, 

" A Mountebank surrounded by several figures. 

" Several Peasants at the door of a Cottage, with a fair in 
the background. 
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" Several Peasants fighting with knives. 

" The Cottage Dinner. 1653. 

"The CobblerVshop. • 1671. 

" A Man standing on a Bridge angling. 

" The Interior of a Dutch Ale-house, with figures drinking 
and dancing. 

" The Inside of a Cottage, with a Woman suckling a Child. 
. "" The Spectacle-seller. 

•' A Man, Woman, and Child at the door of a Cottage. 1652. 

"Several Peasants at a window; one of them is singing a 
ballad,' and another holds the candle. 

" A Man blowing a Horn, leaning over a hatch. 

" A Village Festival, with a great numjber of figures divert- 
ing themselves at the door of an ale-house. His largest plate." 

We now turn to a. list of prices of the pictures of Ostade, 
• fufnished by the public sales. 

In 1744^ at the sale of Lorahgere, "The Backgammon 
"layers" wag sold for £17. At that of M. de la Roque, 
*n 1745, two little pictures representing half-length figures, 
one "A Sailor,'' ttie other, "A Peasant," were valued at 
£4 the two*; another, representing " A Baker, who trumpets 
hot Bread," at £5. 

At the sale of M. de Jiilienne in 1767, there were offered 
five pictures' by Ostade ; the first, painted in 1661, represented 
" The interior of a Chamber," in which, near the fire, are a 
woman and, child, and four men, each holding a pipe, the 
fourth, sitting in the chimney corner, holds a pipe and a pot ; 
to the right, near the casement^ are a woman and two men 
standing. This pictiife^ painted upon copper, was sold~for 
£300. Tne second* dated 1663, represents the famous " School- 
master," which is iji^ke Louvre j it sold for £260. The third, 
representing " Tfrfei Phfeia at Ninepins," by the side of a 
violin player, fetbheft M 09. the fourth represents " A Man, 
a Woman, and two' ttoidfenj" one sitting in a chair, while the 
•mother is feeding it j^dated 1667. price £40. The fifth is "A 
Lower Room, lighted by a large casement," in which there 
are five figures, price BWd. 

At the sale of the Duke de Choiseul, in 1772, several 
pictures of Ostade :— lt The Game of Shuffle-board," which Ave 
have reproduced (£. &20), sold for £186. "The interior of 
a house of Peasants" (the great smoking house, engraved 
by Wisscher), four principal figures, one with his back to the. 
fire, fetched £356. " An Interior ;" upon the table, which is 
covered with a cloth, are jjlates, bread, and glasses, near U a 
man and a woman, further off two children under a window, 
a third sitting in a- chair, in the foreground a large spindle ; 
price £120. 

At the sale of the Prince of Conti, in 1777, an " Interior of 
a Peasant's house," dated 1668; the same, which at the sale 
of the Duke de Choiseul, sold for £356, now only realised 
£283. 

In 1812, at the said of the cabinet Clos, was put up, "An 
Interior of a Farm j" twenty figures, men, women, and children ; 
adance to the sbim&s 6f a bagpipe; a child sitting upon a 
bench. This picture sold for £242. It came from the cabinet 
Servad of Amsterdam, where it was sold in 1778 for 2,430 
florins, or about £243. 

_ At the sale Laperiere, in 1823, the same picture fetched 
the price of £613. ; " A Rustic Interior," £168. 

In 1825, at the first sale of the Prince Galitzin, was sold 
for £520 a picture by Ostade, representing " An Interior of a 
Smoking-house. " 

At the sale Of the Chevalier Erard, in 1832, was sold " The 
Dutch Smoking-room" (p. 217) ; a woman and four men by 
the side of a violin-player, accompanying a woman who is 
singing, other "persons talking or smoking : price, £400. " The 
Adoration of the Shepherds," which- Ostade is said to have ; 
painted on the birth of one of his children, produced £470. 

At the sale of the Duke de Berry, in 1837, was offered " The 
Village Dance," No. 14 of the catalogue. This very capital 
picture; dated 1660, has been engraved by Woolett ;-,it was 
valued at £880. In 1768 it made part of the collection of 
»Gaignat; in 1JF77 that of Randon de Boisset ; in'1801 that of 
Tolosan. .. 



At the sale of Paul Perrier, 1843, "The Fish-market" was 
valued at £440 ; " The Empiric " at £240. 

Adrian Van Ostade signed his etchings and his pictures 
as indicated below : — 
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PICTURES IN EDINBURGH., 

London has splendid galleries and magnificent pictures. -The 
National Gallery atjd Marlborough-house contain priceless 
gems. Then in the halls of English nobles the works of the 
immortals are to be seen. Also, for those who have time, 
there are Hampton- court Palace and Dulwich with their 
treasures, rich and rare. ^The Londoner need not travel to 
Venice, Vienna, or Rome. There is much for the stay-at- 
home traveller to see and admire. 

Edinburgh hap, also, a collection of pictures, but. little known, 
but which is an additional attraction to that beautifuland 
romantic city. Though of recent growth, it promises to do credit 
to Scotland, and to supply that deficiency in the study of art 
which has hitherto prevailed tbere to so great an extent. - This 
fine collection, to which we beg to call the reader's attention, 
consists of that class of the genuine works of the great masters 
which are more especially of an instructive character to artists, 
rather than such as are usually selected with a view to the 
adornment of a gallery as a public spectacle. The directors 
wisely seek pictures which may be relied upon as safe models —• 
upon which the student may advantageously form his taste 
and correct his practice. Although these may prove less 
attractive to the cursory observer, or be less calculated to 
dazzle by the brilliancy of subject and effect, the advantages 
of such a course of instruction arc too obvious to require much 
detail in this place, as its tendency is to exalt and purify public 
taste, to moderate the extravagancies of the untutored aspi- 
rants in arts, to check the dangerous precipitancy with which 
they are too apt to overstep the slow and certain measures by 
which alone excellence in art is to be obtained, and to assist 
the artist in subduing the delusive estimate of his own powers 
which he is so ready — especially if he be very inexperienced — 
to form ; for it is true, as has been well remarked, that " those 
accustomed to teach in the academies of painting, have gene- 
rally found that the slow and laborious student was more 
likely, to rise to eminence, than those who pressed forward in 
the confidence of genius." After everything is acquired that 
experience can teach, an ample field will yet remain for the 
exercise of genius arid invention. The scope is boundless. 
But the basis of painting ought to be laid in study,- in an 
intimate knowledge of the works of the best masters, in acute 
observations of nature, and unwearied combat with the diffi- 
culties of execution. These are the substantial promoters of 
the art, and in so far as associations or private patronage can 
supply facilities of employment, and objects of emulation and 
study, they have done their part. 

The Royal Institution, in which the Edinburgh collection is 
placed, stands in Princes-street, not far from the finest of 
Scotch monuments, that erected to the memory of Sir Walter 
Scott. The original collection, acquired at considerable ex- 
pense by the directors of the Royal Institution from various 
private collections in . Italy, has, ffom time to time, been 
enriched by additional pictures, the gift of persons friendly to 
the advance of art in Scotland. There are also added some 
pictures of modern artists, acquired by or presented to -the 
institution ; but the most important addition is that of the 
valuable collection of paintings, marbles, and bronzes, the 
property of the late Sir James Erskine, Bart., of Torrie, which, 
■.by an arrangement recently entered into by the Board of 
Trustees and the trustees nominated by the late Sir James 
Erskine, are now deposited in the galleries of the institution. 
On his death, Sir James Erskine, of Torrie, bequeathed to his 
brother, Sir John Drummond Erskine, his whole property 



